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at the pigment cells which is, in pattern (if not in kind), identical 

with the stimulus pattern. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 



VICARIOUS FUNCTIONING OF IRRELEVANT IMAGERY 

OBSERVERS have frequently reported the inability to detect 
imagery of any kind whatever in the feeling of relation or in 
the consciousness of intention or purpose. On the basis of these 
introspections Woodworth 1 has suggested the possibility of special 
non-sensory centers in the association areas, which underlie the feel- 
ing of relation. Whether this cortical basis be conceived as the 
activity of a special organ or as a more or less definite neural set, the 
consciousness which goes with it is described as a "naked thought," 
an imageless consciousness. Such a description has been accepted by 
several other observers. 

It is possible that the failure to detect sensory elements in these 
moments is due to the fact that the observer is looking for relevant 
material, usually of an imagery sort, which would, if discovered, 
relate more or less directly to the end processes between which the 
relation is objectively or socially felt to exist. Irrelevant imagery 
easily escapes report, as do present perseverative or sensory impres- 
sions which might easily enough be carrying the thought forward. 

The writer's own introspection, in attempts to test the matter, has 
usually resulted in the observation of thoughts which seem to stand 
midway between the conventionally costumed idea and the nude rela- 
tional processes which flowed through the consciousness of Wood- 
worth's observers — thoughts, that is, which possess no decent apparel 
of their own, but which nevertheless make effective headway in for- 
eign garments appropriated or borrowed to suit the occasion. 
Images and perseverative impressions, even immediate sensory proc- 
esses from quite irrelevant sources, may often be seen to function 
vicariously as the end processes of a relation which is focal. 

The writer's observations cover three clear degrees or stages of 
this vicarious activity. The first includes dream states in which 
images quite irrelevant as to source or quality may be seen to play a 
symbolic or metaphorical r61e in the play of meanings, relations, and 
complications of situation which make up the plot of the dream. 

1 ' ' The Consciousness of Relation, " in " Essays in Honor of William 
James," 1908, p. 491; and "The Cause of a Voluntary Movement," in the 
"Garmen Memorial Volume," 1906, p. 351. 
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The third stage is shown in the common observations that the vehicle 
of a waking meaning, the two poles of a relation, may be fragmen- 
tary, transitory, and only remotely relevant, relevant only by virtue 
of accidental association. The second stage is an intermediate one 
disclosed by observations of drowsiness hallucinations — a stage in 
which the thought process is a sensible and adequate waking affair, 
although the sensory content of consciousness may be evident dream 
material or even actual sensory impression of a quite foreign char- 
acter. Illustrations of each of these will be given in turn, followed 
by a tentative suggestion as to their meaning. 

1. A typical example of the first stage may be found in Black- 
wood's December number. The author of the article entitled "My 
Subliminal Self" describes drowsy and dream experiences illustrat- 
ing clearly the process which the present writer has elsewhere called 
"substitution." 2 Take this description of a dream in which play- 
ing-cards were the principal actors: 

Sometimes I am identified with a certain card or suit. I am not exactly 
the card but am next door to it. . . . Either the cards are there and mean some- 
thing else, or else they are not there and I am thinking of people in terms of 
cards, with the same values and precedence. Or the cards may mean two things 
at the same time. Then I dream in metaphor, so to speak. And I am half con- 
scious all the while of the confusion of ideas — issues which correspond with the 
fall of the cards. 

. . . When I have held good cards or when they have fallen well for me, I 
do not as a rule dream much. But when I have held yarboroughs and been 
doubled and roughed all the evening, and foiled in every finesse, I live through 
new defeats in my sleep. And every turn of the game registers similarly 
graduated misfortune in some corresponding venture. . . . Here is an instance. 
I was waked up suddenly one morning and wrote down what I could remember 
of a bizarre encounter which I had witnessed. The thing seemed to have been 
going on all night. This time I was detached at first and watched the fortunes 
of two long sequences in Clubs and Diamonds of five or six cards to the ten and 
knave in each. Sometimes they were merely unpromising cards, about which I 
had a vague idea that they would assert themselves by some latent virtue or 
unforeseen chance. Then I thought of them as people belonging to a middle- 
class family without much backing but destined somehow to emerge. . . . Some- 
times they were cards, sometimes people. I must have been on the borderland 
of waking, and as the supraliminal consciousness took over charge they were 
cards, but as I sank back into the subliminal they were people. In one phase of 
the dream I saw them in an office . . . and they were directing the affairs of 
the nation. ... I remember seeing one card or personified card value which 
stood between Ten and Office jump on a train and stand on the footboard as it 
was leaving a station, and I saw him swept off by the girders of an iron bridge. 
... In these dreams a card retains its personality from the time it starts indi- 
vidual life until the spectator is lifted up on a supraliminal wave to the literal 
facts of the game. . . . 

2 "The Psychology of Drowsiness," American Journal of Psychology, Jan- 
uary, 1911, Vol. XXII., pp. 99-111. 
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"With me such substitution dreams are frequent. The essential 
point in this stage is that thought processes, interplay of relations, 
comparisons, and intentions may go on in terms of sensory contents 
which could never sustain the same relations in waking experience. 
Relational activity is uncontrolled and the sensory content is irrele- 
vant — hence the conclusion is likely to be absurd. 

The third stage, in which a more or less trivial and accidentally 
associated image or fragment acts as the vehicle of a dignified and 
important meaning, is a common experience. Thus in Professor 
Titchener's consciousness the "feeling of 'but' " is represented by 
"a flashing picture of a bald crown, with a fringe of hair below, and 
a massive black shoulder, the whole passing swiftly down the visual 
field from northwest to southeast. ' ' Students habitually report that 
the only sensory component of their idea of "justice," the meaning 
of which is purely relational in character, is the image of some frag- 
ment of statuary, drapery, balance, carpenter's square, etc. The 
essential thing about this stage is that while the thought is sane and 
adequate, its clothing need not be a piece of photographic imagery. 
It may possess no intrinsic relevance whatever and yet suffice to 
carry thought forward, to bear up the relation, to possess meaning, 
and so on. And this sort of thinking, in which relations are con- 
trolled by preliminary purpose or set, and in which the imagery need 
be relevant only in an extrinsic way, results in safe conclusions. 

The second or intermediate stage is a curious one in which, 
although the relations are controlled or determined by some waking 
set or task or intention, the sensory contents which introspectively 
sustain these relations may be drawn from any field whatever — may 
not be even associately relevant, and yet the conclusion is sane and is 
later transferred entire to the situation and objects which originally 
determined the relational set. Two cases will be given, taken from a 
study of the drowsiness consciousness already reported. 

(a) Observer played checkers nearly all day on ocean liner. 
"Retiring to the cabin before sleeping- time, I threw myself drowsily 
on my berth and fell to ruminating over some projected experiments 
on the comic, wondering whether to follow the order of merit method 
or a method of assigning numerical grade to each comic situation. 
I decide, but in my half-awake consciousness both the deliberation 
and the decision take the form of moves of checkers on the board. 
I decide to move my white man up to the king row and mentally 

watch C jump it with his black. ' ' The flow of imagery here was 

quite irrelevant, but the conclusion was valid and was transferred 
without modification to the situation which set up the thought 
process. 
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(6) "On board steamship, dressing for dinner in suit purchased 
abroad. Sitting drowsily on edge of berth and thinking that the 
suit had turned out to be a bad investment and had been forced upon 
me by a tricky salesman. Planning to buy cloth abroad this time to 
be made up in U. S., and wondering if it would pass customs. 
Thought over the conversation with the salesman and suddenly 
noticed that the rush of water, heard through the porthole, had 
become transformed into the voice of the salesman, trying to sell me 
the suit. Pall to musing in the process, wondering, while he talks, 
at his husky voice and why he has no more inflection." 

In both these instances perfectly rational, sensible thought proc- 
ess was in progress, relations were felt and examined, and judgments 
passed. But the meanings were represented or sustained by utterly 
irrelevant sensory contents, which were in neither case simple images. 
In the first instance it was perseverative impressions of the men on 
the checker board, in the second the immediate auditory sensations 
that constituted the substantive points between which transitions 
were made and relations felt to exist. 

These three chief stages seem to be only degrees of a common 
process, the principal characteristics of which are as follows : 

1. There is a forward movement of relational consciousness — 
comparisons are made, positions, attitudes, bearings, consequences — 
in fact all manner of relations are handled, relations which exist 
between the genuine objects of experience. 

2. These objects are not relevantly represented by imagery con- 
tents. At least in so far as the perception of relation goes they are 
not represented as the poles. They may, however, have been pres- 
ent at the very beginning to initiate the process and give it a deter- 
mining direction. 

3. Their place is taken by any content, revived, perseverative, or 
immediately sensory in character, which happens to be easily avail- 
able at the time. These processes, by a sort of substitutional role, 
come to represent and impersonate the objects between which the 
relations, as socially recognized, would be said to hold. They carry 
out the thought, become the vehicle of influences, forces, and signifi- 
cances which they do not intrinsically possess. 

4. Conclusions reached in terms of these vicariously functioning 
processes are transferred directly to the actual objects or experiences 
which originally set up the thought process and which may have been 
in consciousness in some sensory or revived form when the forward 
movement began. 

5. A fair conclusion would be that the feelings of relation, de- 
pending, as they perhaps do, on centers associational in their func- 
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tion, are not quite naked processes — that association centers can 
function only in an active associational way, between two end proc- 
esses, but that the precise character of these end processes and the 
cortical location of their corresponding areas is immaterial so long 
as the goal of the process, its tendency or direction, has once been set. 
Just as in logic a relation presupposes substantives which are 
related, so in psychology the consciousness of relation implies the 
presence of sense content of some kind or other. Association areas, 
the activity of which may underlie the feeling of relation, do not 
initiate their own activity. Just as a relation involves related things, 
so association tracts function only as connecting lines between sen- 
sory or sensory and motor centers. The curious thing, however, is 
that any pair of sensory centers will suffice, no matter how irrele- 
vant or derived they may be. The feeling of relation, or the relation 
itself, may well be the focal fact. This irrelevance of the sensory con- 
tents of the relational consciousness is what gives them their elusive 
character in introspection. The sensory material serves merely as the 
vehicle, the instrument of the process, and any vehicle will do. And 
the work of any one content may be taken up at any time by any 
other process which is available, yet the general forward movement 
be continuous. In the experience of the writer, present kinesthetic 
impressions or motor tendencies logically irrelevant are most fre- 
quently the vehicle or garment which plays the substantive role in 
relational consciousness. 

Revived processes of almost any sort whatever, or even present 
incoming impressions, may vicariously function as standard-bearers 
for any intellectual exploration that may be in progress at the time. 
Thought may then never be really imageless, nor will it necessarily 
move in terms of a rigid photographic sensationalism. Thought 
must have garments, it is true, but it need not rely on its own 
providence. It is amply served by the charity of the passing 
moment, — by the vicarious functioning of irrelevant sense content. 
The validity of such thoughts seems to depend solely on the appro- 
priateness of the association centers involved in the original set or 
disposition. 

Such a conception is clearly incompatible with a schematic de- 
scription of the functions of the cortical centers. The idea of a 
mapped out arrangement of sensory and motor centers with just as 
rigidly denned interconnections will not adequately represent the 
real functioning of the cortex. Such evidence as that just given 
argues for a much looser notion of free interplay of connection and 
pattern. 

H. L. HOLLINGWORTH. 

Barnard College, Columbia University. 



